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MR. LEWIS WALLER as Roderick Collingwood. 
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‘A Butterfly on the Wheel ” 


THE STORY OF THE PLAY, by H. V. M. 


HAT a fascinating little butterfly this Peggy 
\ N ] Admaston was ! 
To Roderick Collingwood she was the most 


fascinating woman in the world. 

Peggy was the wife of the Rt. Hon. George Admaston, 
M.P., a strong-minded man, who took a stern view of 
life, and regarded politics as the one thing worth living 
for. 

George Admaston was many years older than his wife, 
and she felt her youth and natural gaiety cramped by her 
marriage. She was thoughtless, indifferent to conven- 
tionalities, and flippant. Men loved her, and she loved 
their admiration. 

Roderick Collingwood had come into her life, and he 
had thought that Peggy returned the love he bore for 
her. But while she liked him and encouraged his atten- 
tions, the idea of a stronger feeling towards him never 
entered her foolish little head. 

Now a trip to Switzerland 
had been arranged between four 
friends, Lord Ellerdine, Lady 
Atwill, Roderick Collingwood, 
and Peggy Admaston. 

Collingwood schemed that he 
and Peggy should become 
separated from their friends, 
and they found themselves at 
the Hédtel des Tuileries, Paris, 
alone. 

Believing it to be an accident, 
Peggy: thought little of the 
affair until Collingwood entered 
her sitting-room just after mid- 
night, when her maid had gone 
to bed, and made violent love 
to her. 

Then, and only then, did 
foolish Peggy realise her mis- 
take. To make matters worse 
the telephone bell rang. 

Collingwood answered the 
call. Admaston was at the 
other end of the wire, and an- 
nounced his intention of coming 
straight on to the hotel. It was 
evident that he had been put 
in possession of the fact that 
they were in Paris and not en 
route to Switzerland. 

Collingwood replied to the 
call, telling Admaston that they 
were all staying at the hotel. They had made a mis- 
take and got into the wrong train. 

Next morning, before breakfast, Lady Atwill and Lord 
:llerdine appeared on the scene, and they and Colling- 
wood endeavoured to concoct some story for Admaston 
when he arrived. 

But Admaston would not be put off like that. When 
he arrived he questioned them, and the whole tissue of 
lies fell to the ground. He had received an anonymous 
letter telling him that Collingwood had planned the 
whole affair, and a detective confirmed his suspicions. 

Peggy knew nothing of this, and was dumbfounded 
— her husband announced his intention of divorcing 
ier. 

He would listen to nothing. All her entreaties, sobs, 
and cries failed to penetrate his heart of stone. They 
had lied to him once. How was he to know she was 
not lying to him then? 


A few months later poor little sad-hearted Peggy 
was broken on the wheel of the Divorce Court. Admas- 
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ton had brought his case to the Court, and had engaged 
Sir Robert Fyffe, K.C., M.P., as his leading counsel. 

Mrs. Admaston was called, and slowly and _ surely 
did Sir Robert drag the truth from her. 

She admitted that Collingwood had been with her 
late at night in her room at the Hétel des Tuileries, 
that he had made violent love to her, that she had per- 
mitted his presence and allowed him to smoke a cigar- 
ette, that she had heard him lie to her husband on the 
telephone. 

Every little detail was brought out and emphasised 
by the astute lawyer. 

Time after time Peggy broke down, but he gave her 
no mercy. He suggested that the whole affair was one 
of dishonour; that in the eyes of the world she stood a 
faithless woman. 

Peggy burst into a passion. It was not the truth he 
wanted, she cried, but her, her 
soul, her life. What could it 
matter? Who would believe 
her now, whatever she said? 

But the ministers of the law 
took little heed. They advised 
her to keep calm and answer 
the terrible questions as they 
were put to her. 

Whatever the sympathies 
of the Court may have been, 
the facts could not be denied. 
All were convinced of her 
guilt. 

But there was more damning 
evidence still. 

Sir Robert Fyffe produced 
an anonymous letter, which 
was read to the Court by. the 
President. The letter bore a 
date on the postmark prior to 
the departure of the party for 
Switzerland, It stated that 
Collingwood had arranged the 
whole affair, and was to spend 
the night in Paris alone with 
Mrs. Admaston. 

That letter, explained coun- 
sel, proved that someone was 
acquainted with the facts. They 
had submitted the letter, which, 
of course, had been received by 
Mr. Admaston, to every hand- 
writing expert in the Kingdom, 
with no result. The writer could not be traced. 

Suspicion rested upon Collingwood. The motive was 
plain. He wanted to marry Peggy, and had arranged the 
trip beforehand, with the deliberate intention of getting 
Admaston to divorce her. | 

Even Peggy’s belief in Collingwood began to falter. 
She learned for the first time that the ‘‘accident ’’ had 
been arranged, and who else could have written the letter 
but Collingwood ? 

Poor little Mrs. Admaston could bear her torture no 
longer. With a loud cry she proclaimed her innocence to 
the Court. Even her husband’s heart was melted, and he 
started to help her from the box; but the restraining hand 
of his counsel held him back. 


The Court adjourned till the following day, and Peggy 
went back to Admaston House to rest after her long 
ordeal. 

Mr. Admaston had decided to withdraw his case against 


her if only the writer of that incriminating letter could be 
found. 
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The Story of the Play—/continued) 


If only its author could be brought to light and the 
motive proved, Peggy would stand beside her husband as 
his true wife once more. 

Roderick Collingwood called, and begged for a few 
moments with Peggy. He wanted to clear himself—to 
assure her that he knew nothing about that dastardly 
letter. 

Lord Ellerdine also called, and he was quite excited over 
an idea he had got.’ He had submitted photos of the letter 
to an expert, who said it was written by someone who 
was left-handed. Did that not throw any light upon the 
matter ? 

The name of Lady Atwill crossed his mind. A sudden 
inspiration led him to the writing-table which Lady Atwill 
used. 

She had endeavoured to get possession of the blotting- 
pad earlier in the afternoon, but the entry of Pauline, 
Peggy’s maid, had made it impossible for her to take it 
without rousing suspicion. 

When she next came into the 
room Collingwood watched her. 
She was about to remove a 
sheet of paper from the pad 
when he stepped forward. 

He bade her give him a small 
mirror from the mantelshelf, 
and then, holding it to the 
paper, he showed her the im- 
pression of the words she had 
written — the __ incriminating 
anonymous letter. 

Lady Atwill fenced and 
fought, but Collingwood held 
her to her guilt, and, rather 
than he should carry out his 
threat of exposure, she sat 
down and wrote, at his dicta- 
tion, word for word, the same 
letter that had so _ nearly 
brought ruin upon her friend, 
Peggy Admaston. 

Lady Atwill had assisted Col- 
lingwood in his love affairs 
with Peggy, and excused her 
conduct by suggesting that the 
whole thing was only a joke. 

But there was a deeper side 
to the nature of Lady Atwill. 
She wanted Peggy to be di- 
vorced by her husband; she 
longed for her disgrace and 
downfall. 

For Lady Atwill loved George Admaston, and hoped 
that he would marry her when he was free. 

The startling news of the discovery was soon made 
known to Mr. Admaston, and Peggy, after saying good- 
bye to her admirer, Roderick Collingwood—who assured 
her that her wings were not broken—took refuge in her 
husband’s arms, a wiser and a more thoughtful ‘‘ butter- 
fly ’’ than before. 


The Acting 


We have been accustomed to associate Mr. Lewis 
Waller with the costume play for so long that his per- 
formance as Roderick Collingwood seems to stir us in a 
different way. 

Collingwood was certainly not a hero. No hero would 
play a trick such as he did on any woman, whether 
another man’s wife or not. He must have foreseen the 
consequences, and to gain his own selfish ends he stooped 
to trap Peggy Admaston into a situation from which she 
could not extricate herself without compromising herself. 

That Mr. Lewis Waller should play such a part was 
little else than daring. Who but he could have got any 
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true manliness into the character? And how magnifi- 
cently Admaston atoned for his past deeds in the final 
scene of the play! To Mr. Waller’s long list of successes 
must assuredly be added Roderick Collingwood. 

Miss Madge Titheradge came into the play with a 
reputation already made, but she has greatly added to 
this as Peggy Admaston. Peggy is not an easy part to 
play. The scene in the Divorce Court must be a great 
strain upon her. The sudden outbursts of passion and 
despair, the efforts to control herself, and the deep re- 
morse she felt when, slowly and surely, the Law dragged 
her secrets from her, were shown in all their varying 
aspects. It was a study of a tortured woman—not an 
ordinary woman of the world, but a delicate, cultured and 
refined little lady, to whom life had come in all its gaiety 
and most pleasant colouring. That was Peggy Admas- 
ton as she stood in the witness-box of the Divorce Court 
while porters and. servants and paid detectives gave 
evidence against her--just a 
little butterfly to be broken on 
the wheel! And Miss Madge 
Titheradge never missed a 
point, even so much as the 
raising of an eyebrow. She 
was great! 

Mr. Guy Standing played 
George Admaston. Mr. Stand- 
ing is one of the most powerful 
and compelling actors we"have 
(if America does not claim him). 
There was a quiet force and 
dignity in his wonderful voice, 
an evenness of tone that defied 
contradiction and encased the 
character in a suit of mail. The 
most plausible lies fell to pieces 
before that impenetrable front 
of George Admaston. It was 
the truth he demanded, and the 
truth he got. The men and 
women who lied to him felt that 
they were lying and that he 
knew it all the time. . He loved 
his wifé in his own hard way, 
and because that wife did not, 
or would not, understand him 
she must needs face justice 
alone. He knew of one law for 
a wife—faithfulness, and if it 
were not there he would not 
beg for it. He would have no 
wife without it. 

Those who have followed Mr. Guy Standing’s career 
know how perfectly fitted he was for the part of George 
Admaston. 

Lord Ellerdine was played by Mr. Sam Sothern. This 
none too bright peer of the realm was. made a very 
amusing character by Mr. Sothern’s rendering. 

One of the most powerful performances in the play was 
that of Mr. Norman McKinnel’s Sir Robert Fyffe. Mr. 
McKinnel might have been bred in the Divorce Court, so 
thoroughly did he portray the relentless, unflinching counsel. 

Miss Beryl Faber found her natural ease and charming 
grace of movement a great help to her in her portrayal 
of Lady Atwill. It was not a nice character to play, but 
Miss Beryl Faber tackled the part with her usual 
earnestness. 

The maid Pauline was entrusted to Miss Marianne 
Caldwell, who seemed to get a very true note into the 
part. Instead of Pauline feeling deeply for Peggy, it 
seemed as though Miss Marianne Caldwell was sorrow- 
ing for Miss Madge Titheradge. It was a most natural 
performance. 

The other parts were played well, and the play was 
given a mounting worthy of it. 
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- Opening of Act I. 





Just after midnight in Peggy’s 
room at the Hétel des 
Tuileries, Paris 
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Pauline (M1tss MARIANNE CALDWELL): 
‘*Oh! Madam, you are such an 
innocent. Lady Atwill is no 

friend of yours.”’ 


Peggy (M1S3 MADGE TITHERADGE): ‘‘ Non- 
sense, Pauline. She is devoted 
to me.”’ 
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D , Pauline: ‘* You are a mischief, and make some men mad. Oh! the things they say about you. 
bi) But it is only play.’’ 


Peggy: ‘* Sonetimes I think it is foolish play. I hope it won’t end in tears."’ 
72 
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The Secret Meeting that caused the Trouble 











(Foulsham & Banfield 
Peggy: ‘* What sort of woman does attract you?"’ 
Collingwood: ‘' Peggy, you are a tantalizing little fiend.’’ 
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Hatching the Story to screen Peggy 





Lord Ellerdine (Mr. SAM SOTHERN): ‘‘ This is Peggy's fix, and I don’t like the look of it.” 
Lady Atwill (Miss BERYL FABER): ‘‘It’s merely a frolic—nothing serious.” 
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\Foulsham & Banfield 
Lady Atwill: ** Peggy's going back.’’ 
Collingwood: ** Back where ?"’ 
Lady Atwill: ‘* To London.,’’ 
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George Admaston 
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Admaston (Mr. Guy STANDING): “I 

* thought you were going on to Switzer 
land. That was the plan, wasn't it?” 

i Lord Ellerdine: ‘* Yes, but—er—we 
all got on the wrong train!’ 
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Lady Atwill 
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I don’t believe a single statement I have heard since I came into this room"’ 











The Fabric of Lies goes to Pieces 


Peggy Admaston 


Admaston: 
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[Foulsham & Banfield 
Sir Robert Fyffe, K.C., M.P., Mr. Admaston’s leading Counsel, (MR. NORMAN McKINNEL) 


rises to cross-examine Peggy 
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Act III. The Divorce Court 
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‘Can I do anything for madame? ”’ 





of the blotting pad 


|\Pauline: 


Act IV. 
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Alice [ 


‘*You should be more careful where you blot your letters, 


Collingwood : 
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Lady Atwill’s treachery is revealed to George Admaston 








Photos) Collingwood : ‘‘ Good-bye, then, little butterfly.”’ [Foulsham & Banheld 
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Roderick Collingwood 
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Another Portrait of Mr. Lewis Waller in the part 
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Mrs. Admaston on the Rack. A th 





Sir Robert Fyffe: ‘‘ Now, Madam, I shou 
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i+ The End of the Play 
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! Peggy: ‘‘ My husband! "’ 
Admaston: ‘' Peggy !"’ 


Peggy: George, ‘‘ I have wanted you so.”’ 
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An air of romance surrounds the acting of It is an extraordinary thing how few 
hy he Lewis Waller which makes him the ideal oe English actors who migrate to America 


hero in a costume play. This fact has been 
apt to overshadow the fine work he has done in modern 
drama, so it is a pleasure to find him scoring a notable 
success in the character he is now playing in ‘‘ A Butterfly 
on the Wheel.’’ Yet if I were asked to name the part 
which stands out most prominently amongst his large 
répertoire, Henry V. would be my choice. His per- 
formance as the gallant king was always a great one, 
and I well remember him at the Imperial Theatre in 1go2. 
My heart throbbed and the blood bounded through my 
veins at the ringing cry, ‘‘ Once more into the breach.’’ 
Again, in its revival at the Lyric in 1908, war was the 
keynote: war was in the air, and Henry V. a fighter. 
I remember asking Mr. Waller how, while portraying 
the soldier-king with all his old fire, his acting seemed to 
possess that deeper sympathy which enabled him to lay 
bare the innermost recesses of Henry's soul. ‘‘ Ah,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ Shakespeare must take the credit of that, for the 
longer you study his plays the more fresh beauties you 
discover in his characters, so one is always touching fresh 
depths. A wealthy friend once advised me to appear in 
nothing but Shakespeare. Had I taken his advice ‘ The 
White Man ’ and ‘ A Butterfly on the Wheel ’ would never 
have been produced; but I asked him to back his opinion 
with £10,000 a year, and it was not forthcoming.’’ Mr. 
Waller is a keen golfer, an enthusiastic motorist, 
and a great lover of animals. Until recently his favourite 
was a beauty of a bulldog called Miss Blobbs, but a few 
months ago she developed a deeply religious turn of 
mind, threw up the stage for the church, and now resides 
under the roof of the Bishop of Winchester. 





MISS MADGE Miss Madge Titheradge, whose magnificent 
TITHERADGE “cting as the foolish young wife has aroused 

tremendous interest in every circle of 
Society, must feel proud of the fact that it will probably 
do more towards forcing our legislators to limit the 
powers of counsel in cross-examination than any amount 
of speeches in Parliament. So much for the power of 
the stage and Miss Madge Titheradge’s telling imper- 
sonation. The daughter of that sterling actor, G. S. 
Titheradge, she had, when a girl, the reputation of being 
a fine dancer, and was in great demand for fairy pieces 
such as ‘‘ The Water Babies,’’ in which she made her 
first appearance at the Garrick in 1902. At this theatre, 
a year later, she played Moonbeam in ‘‘ The Cricket on 
the Hearth.’’ In 1906 she joined Mr. Cyril Maude at 
the Waldorf, appearing as Nancy in ‘‘ The Superior Miss 
Pellender ’’ and Norah in ‘‘ The Second in Command.’? 
Then followed an engagement to play Lisa in the revival 
of ‘‘ Faust ’’ at His Majesty’s in 1908, and the close of 
the same year found her installed as Mr. Waller’s leading 
lady—a position she still holds. Some time ago, after 
“‘Bardelys the Magnificent’’ had been produced, she 
confessed she was not violently in love with costume 
plays. ‘‘ What I really wish,’’ she said, ‘* is a good part 
in a piece like * Lights Out.’ However, I must just 
possess my soul in. patience.’? Well, Miss Titheradge 
has had her wish, and playgoers are enthusiastic at the 
good use she has made of her opportunity. A realistic- 
ally sympathetic actress, her future is indeed a golden 
one. 
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make a home there. They may stay five, 
ten, even twenty years, piling up the almighty dollar, but 
sooner or later they hear the green tields and leafy lanes 
of old England a-calling, and find the call irresistible. 
This was the case with Mr. Guy Standing, eldest son of 
Herbert Standing, who, after appearing in 1889 at the 
Criterion in Sir Charles Wyndham’s revival of ‘* Wild 
Oats,’’ and under two or three other managements, 
including Drury Lane, sailed for the United States. His 
engagement was with’ Mrs. Bernard Beere, and in New 
York he played Captain Fairfield in ‘‘ Lena Despard ”’ 
(‘As in a Looking Glass ’’) during her prfoduction of 
that drama. He then toured his own company in a 
notable répertoire, embracing pieces like ‘‘ The Little 
Minister,’’ ‘‘ Liberty Hall,’’ “‘ Mrs. Dane’s Defence,”’ 
etc., etc. A daring yachtsman, he has won’ any amount 
of prizes and has raced in several regattas on the Thames. 
He is also an ardent motorist, and handles his car like 
any professional. One instructive remark he made to 
me when talking of the stage in America. ‘* The young 
actor over there,’’ he said, ‘‘ takes more live interest in 
his work than our youths do here. On a long railway 
journey I used to find them studying their pocket 
Shakespeare and the works of other well-known dramatic 
authors. Taking their profession so seriously, is it sur- 
prising to find the average standard of intelligent acting 
among the younger school in the States rising higher 
year by year? I would like to see the same state of 
affairs in the Old Country.’’ Since Mr. Guy Standing’s 
return he has given us some brilliant studies, and must 
be reckoned with in making up a list of our future actor- 
managers. 


= The Counsel for the Prosecution, as played 
McKINNEL by Mr. Norman McKinnel in this piece, is a 


virile and lifelike tour de force, the whole 
conception of the character being a magnificent bit of 
acting. Mr. McKinnel never intended becoming an actor, 
for his father, like most Scottish fathers, meant him to 
follow in his footsteps and qualify as an engineer. There 
being no school of dramatic art in the early ‘nineties, he 
had to gain his experience with companies like Mr. Band- 
man Palmer’s, in Shakespeare, and Mr. Edward Comp- 
ton's, in old English comedy. During this time he 
played many parts more or less successfully. Speaking 
to me of his early struggles, he remarked: ‘* My 
apprenticeship lasted far beyond the usual five years, for 
it was not until 1906, twelve years after my start, that | 
got a real chance. It was at the Savoy in ‘ The 
Shulamite,’ when I was cast for Simeon Krillett. This 
stern old character strongly appealed to me, as it would 
to any Scotsman acquainted with the history of his 
country. When studying the part I found a wonderful 
similarity between the narrow-minded, intensely religious 
Dutchman, striving to be just according to his lights, 
and an ancient Highland elder. No, it was not my 
favourite part; that privilege belongs to John Anthony, 
in ‘ Strife.’ Yes, I think our drama in this country 
is steadily making progress, on the move, as it were 
—but there is one thing I would like to see 
remedied, viz., the scanty notice taken of the producer, 
who does not get nearly enough credit for his work. If 
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So finished our chat, and I carried away the impression 
of a strong, typical Scot, who, having applied all the 
force of a peculiar brain-power to a study of the drama 
in every detail, is fast becoming an important factor in the 
theatrical world. 
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built specimen of an English gentleman. The keener 
student of humanity, however, would note the broad 
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' f place him in the order mentioned, for he is a splendidly- 
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2 expanse of forehead, the thoughtful glance, the powerful 
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wa jaw denoting grim determination and size him up as any 

j of the other professions, for politics at 4.400 a year must 

ee. now be included. Born in 1871, he was educated at 

ao Winchester, where he not only proved himself an able e 

f) scholar, but secured his place in the XI. From there he Notes and Impressions 

ty went to University College, Oxford, where he took a 

} 1st Class Mods. and devoted his spare time to the river. Royaltyand That King George and Queen Mary are 
' He became a brilliant oarsman and won the Diamond the Drama _ showing their appreciation of and interest in 

: 1 Sculls in 1890. A fine platform speaker, he has repre- the Drama in a marked degree must be a 

) sented East Denbigh as a Liberal, but is now “‘ resting.’’ source of gratification to every member of the profession. 


As a dramatist his collaboration with Mr. Neilson has 
been particularly successful, and their latest play, ‘‘ The 
Crucible,’’ has aroused intense interest amongst all think- 
ing men and women. A good many critics have kicked; 
they did the same over ‘‘ A Butterfly on the Wheel.’’ 
How sore their toes must feel! 


-The Drama owed much to the gracious patronage of the 
late King Edward, and signs by which one may prophesy — 
the continuance of Royal patronage are not lacking. King 
George is fond of the theatre, and that fondness is shared 
by his Consort, and, generally speaking, all the members 
of the Royal Family. Tact and thoughtfulness accom- 
pany the play-going of the King and Queen. Each sec- 
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SR ANCRE Francis Neilson was born 1867, :n Birken- 
NRILSON head. Educated at Liverpool Institute, 


and privately under Dr. Finlayson, he spent 
eleven years in the United States, Canada, and Mexico, 
and when he was nineteen he wrote verse and short stories 
for American newspapers. He was a dramatic and 
music critic at twenty-two, and wrote for the Theatre 
Magazine. He assisted Dion Boucicault the elder at 
Madison Square Garden School of Acting ; read, re-wrote, 
adapted, and produced plays at twenty-three; wrote the 
librettos of ‘‘ Prince Ananias’’ and ‘‘ La Vivandiére’’ 
to Victor Herbert’s music. Mr. Neilson was a journalist 
and novelist at twenty-five. He became associated with 
Charles Frohman’s productions in 1891; returned to 
England in 1897 with William Gillette in ‘‘ Secret 
Service ’’; went to Bayreuth with Anton Seidl; wrote 
‘* Manabozo”’ for Seidl; settled in London the same 
year, and produced ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle ’’ at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre for Hedmondt. For Edwardes and Frohman, at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre, he produced many plays. 
He met Mr. Hemmerde in 1899, and in the same year 
produced ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes ’’ at the Duke of York’s. 
The next year he went to the Royal Opera, where he 
directed the alterations to the stage, and re-staged the 
Wagner operas. While at the Opera he produced ‘ La 
Tosea,’’ *‘ Der Wald,’’ ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing,’ 
etc., ete., and published ‘‘ Madame Bohemia ’’ in 1go1. 
Since Mr. Neilson took up politics actively in 1902 he has 
fought four contests, and has been elected twice for the 
Hyde division of Cheshire. He and Mr. Hemmerde 
began to work on ‘‘ The Butterfly on the Wheel ’’ during 
the general election of 1910. 
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tion of the Drama is receiving, or will receive, its share 
of their patronage. The Royal visit to Daly’s at the first 
performance of ‘‘ The Count of Luxembourg’’ was 
doubtless inspired by Their Majesties’ wish not to ignore 
the musical side of the profession, while, had it not been 
for the terrible fire at the Empire, Edinburgh, the music- 
hall side would have been included. As it is, Their 
Majesties have announced their intention of ‘‘ command- 
ing ’’ a performance at one. of the leading music-halls 
later on in the year. 


The If the great ‘‘ W.S.’’ were alive at the 
Epidemic of moment and were drawing his royalties 
Shakespeare on the revivals of his numerous plays 


he would be worth cultivating. 
believe Somerset Maugham—and we do hope Mr. 
Maugham will forgive our mentioning his name 
under such circumstances—created a record by having 
four plays running at the same time. But what is that 
when compared with the London Shakespearean Fes- 
tival, the Stratford-on-Avon Festival, and the revivals of 
these famous works at other theatres? One is beginning 
to think that Shakespeare does not spell ruin to his 
producers. Here we have ‘‘ Henry VIII.,’’ after drawing 
crowds for months, put on again at His Majesty’s for 
another run. Miss Neilson-Terry caught the habit and 
broke loose as Rosalind. She is also to try her luck as 
Juliet in the autumn—and a very sweet Juliet she will 
make too, unless we are much mistaken! We've seen 
Oscar Asche and Lily Brayton, F. R. Benson and com- 
pany, with Otho Stuart in the cast, and many others. 
And we haven’t seen all of them yet! 


We 











HE month of May—the merry month of May, be it 

noted—saw the production of Louis N. Parker’s 
one-act play, ‘‘ Jemmy,’’ at the Criterion. The author 
selected a somewhat familiar theme, and treated it some- 
what familiarly. It told the story of a young girl who 
had left the country cottage of her parents for a gay life 
in London. The lover appeared on the scene when she 
returned to her home, and when he offered to marry her 
she accepted him. I think Mr. Parker might have 
devoted his efforts to a more original story. If he was 
trying to justify the young 
lady’s explanations he did not 
succeed in his _ endeavours. 
And besides, the weather was 
really much too warm to bother 
about such problems. 


NE of the most interesting 

and daring productions of 
the month was that of Mr. 
Laurence Irving at the Duke of 
York’s. ‘Margaret Catch- 
pole ’’ made one sit back and 
think. Was Mr. Irving pulling 
our legs? Was he in earnest? 
Was it a genuine melodrama 
meant to be taken seriously? 
There was no doubt that it was 
meant to be. The play ran a 
few nights, and then went the 
way of thousands of its pre- 
decessors. I’m not going to 
give it a final kick. Frankly, 
1 liked it. I’ve not been so 
stirred at the theatre for years. 
The whole thing was so 
thorough. Where Mr. Irving 
made a mistake was in putting 
it on at the Duke of York’s. 
The Aldwych was available, 
surely; and ‘* popular prices ”’ 
would have done a lot for 
‘Margaret Catchpole.’’ A 
West-end audience likes the delicate rapier, not the 
bludgeon. 


Photo) 


F musical plays, ‘‘ The Count of Luxembourg ”’ 

was the only new production during the month in 
the West End. Mr. George Edwardes must have read 
so much about the new play at Daly’s that his ears must 
tingle. The King and Queen went to the theatre on the 
first night—a very gracious act on their Majesties’ parts, 
one that may be construed into a Royal desire not to 
leave comic opera outside their patronage. An unmistak- 
able compliment to Mr. Edwardes was this visit 
of the King and Queen. The papers were full of it; so 
much so, indeed, that the poor little play hardly got as 
much of a look in as the plot does in the play. There 


is some hope for this kind of thing yet, I suppose. 








Mr, Martin Harvey in ‘‘ The Only Way” 
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Each production grows more and more on the lines of 
genuine comic opera, which is a healthy sign. 

O comic opera one can listen, and enjoy it. To the 

musical play one can listen, but I, for one, cannot 
enjoy it. You will tell me that thousands of people like 
the musical play. That is so; but so many of them are 
of the boy and girl type that numbers don’t count. The 
musical play does nothing for drama; comic opera does. 
Therefore, Mr. George Edwardes, please do movre for 
drama by giving us comic 
opera. Try and educate the 
boy and girl up to comic opera. 
You can do it if you keep 


on as you are now. ‘“ The 
Count of Luxembourg ’’ is not 
ideal. There's a long way to 
go yet. But put it beside some 
of the trash called musical 
comedy you’ye seen during the 
past few years and you 


wouldn’t recognise it! 


UITE a number of revivals 
; have been put on in May. 
‘““Arms and the Man’’ was 
selected for the Criterion by 
Mr. F. C. Whitney. Oh! Mr. 
Whitney, why did you do it? 
Bernard Shaw in May and 
June! Then there was ‘‘ The 
Only Way’”’ at the Lyceum, 
which Mr. Martin Harvey pro- 
duced on the 24th. This really 
wonderful actor knew his 
public, and he knows ‘‘ The 
Only Way,’’ too. They ate it 
greedily. I can only say kind 
‘ words—kind words that never 
die—about the acting; but will 
the play never die? Playgoers 
saw two versions of ‘‘ As You 
Like It’’ during the month, 
Miss Neilson-Terry at the New and Mr. Oscar Ashe with 
Miss Lily Brayton at His Majesty’s. Of course several 
Shakespearean revivals have been given during the 
Festival at His Majesty’s. I won't say anything about 
the command performance of ‘‘ Money,’’ because I can 
say nothing that hasn’t been said already. 


[Ellis & Walery 


HERE has been quite a crop of matinee perform- 

ances, and well-known actors and actresses have 
been called upon to give their services freely during the 
month on behalf of charity. I do not wish to do harm 
to the various funds, hospitals, and societies who benefit 
by such performances, but I often wonder whether all 
these matinees are run in genuine sympathy with the 
advertised cause, or whether that cause is used merely 
aS a means for practically unknown people to advertise 
themselves. Dear me, what a shocking suggestion ! 
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EIGH-HO! At last, and not a moment too soon, 
H one hears the warning to get ready for ringing 

down the curtain. For eight solid months have 
the amateurs been hard and continually at work pro- 
ducing every sort and variety of play for the delectation 
of their friends, the benefit of charities, the keenest plea- 
sure to themselves, and often, alas! to the despair of the 
critic. But the close time is mercifully in sight; for the 
last few weeks grease-paint has been glistening sus- 
piciously under the summer heat, and for a short space— 
in the intervals, of course, of 
pageant-making and _ pastoral- 
playing—the amateur histrion 
will be left with nought but the 
contemplation of past triumphs, 
the pleasant anticipation of 
future ones, and-——to keep him- 
self in practice—the reading 
aloud of favourable Press 
notices to his unwilling friends. 
Bless ‘em, though, they are 
entitled to a little self-satisfac- 
tion, for one and all turn a 
delightful hobby into something 
that is suspiciously like. hard 
work, 

First place among the pro- 
ductions of the month of May 
must be given to ‘‘ The Breed 
of the Treshams,’’ by the Mar- 
tin Harvey Club. This some- 


what crude melodrama was 
played with that dash and 
atmosphere that one expects 


nowadays from the club, and it 
was particularly notable for 
some very exceptional acting 
from Mr. Frank Robson as 
Reresby the Rat and from Miss 
Winifred Kemp as Batty. Both 
were as fine impersonations as one could wish for, and 
while the one maintained, and indeed improved, on the 
already big reputation he possesses, Miss Kemp may be 
particularly congratulated on the very considerable advance 
her performance shows she has made. It is a coincidence 
that in the last two shows she has played boy’s parts, 
and another curious similarity is that in ‘‘ The Breed,” 
as in ‘‘ La Tosca,’’ the club’s previous production, much 
of the dramatic effect is obtained with a gruesome torture 
scene. The, Martin Harveyites evidently love the horrors. 
Another representation which deserves special distinction 
was the Crystal Palace Athenzeum production for the first 
time by amateurs of Keble Howard’s comparatively 
unknown—because little acted—play, ‘‘ The Cheerful 
Knave.”’ 
a restriction as to evening dress, but it is one of the 
oldest amateur societies in London and its work «is 
invariably of a very high standard. I venture to predict 
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MRS. BRUCE SMITH 


a well-known‘ amateur actress 


This society hides its light under a bushel and , 





that ‘* The Cheerful Knave ’’ will be played quite a let by 
amateurs next season, and, with a good strong curtain- 
raiser to leaven it, will form a very enjoyable evening’s 
entertainment. Of the operatic societies, the Apollo have 
been busy with ‘‘ Dear Little Denmark,’’ the Stage with 
‘*My Mimosa Maid,’’ and the London with “ The. 
Gondoliers.’”’ 


If no name were put under this month’s photo- 
graph it is safe to say that ninety per cent. of 
the followers of the amateur 
drama would recognise it, for 
there are very few first-class 
London clubs for which she has 
not played, and no stage where 
she is not a prime favourite. 
As a member, at one time or 
another, of the Anomalies, the 
Bancroft, Strolling Players, 
Comedy, Baltic, Masqueraders, 
Forbes Robertson, Crystal 
Palace Athenzeum and the Mar- 
tin Harvey clubs, she has played 
an infinite variety of parts, from 
Shakespeare to Bernard Shaw. 
Her’s was, I believe, the first 
amateur performance of Can- 
dida, and when she tells you 
that her three favourite parts 
are Miladi in ‘‘ The Mus- 
keteers,’”’ Mrs. Dot and La 
Tosca, you realise that she is 
nothing if not versatile. Per- 
sonally, I should regard her 
Lady Huntworth as almost the 
best thing she has done, but 
that’s just a matter of opinion, 
and I have certainly never seen 
her in anything in which she 
‘was. not: satisfying. Endowed 
by Nature with a beautiful face 
and a delightful voice, she has, in addition, a gracious 
and charming personality. which is as fascinating on as it 
is off the stage. There is many a club which may count 
itself fortunate that Mrs. Bruce Smith has always 
resisted her frequent opportunities to join ‘‘ the ’’ profes- 
sion and has remained steadfastly one of the brightest 
ornaments of the amateur stage. 


Just a word to all who take an interest in amateur 
theatricals. Don’t give up taking the weekly Playgoer 
because the season is at an end! Every issue will con- 
tain something to interest you; something which may be 
helpful. I hope to give a short account of most of the 
leading clubs; to review the past season’s work and to 
see what may be gained from its experiences; to deal 
with some of its aims and ideals, and—whisper it gently 
—the faults of amateur actors. The Playgoer means to 
be the paper for amateurs, and don’t forget that ! 
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PETER ROBINSON'S, Oxford St., London, W 





Model 538. 
For average figures, low bust, deep below 
waist. Price 8/11 


at 


Adjusto Model. 
For full figures. The ideal figure-reducing 
Corset. In two qualities 21/9 & 15/11 


AUTHENTIC CORSETS 
FOR 1911 


No former season’s models of Royal 
Worcester Kidfitting Corsets have ever 
done so much to enhance the high reputa- 
tion these celebrated Corsets have enjoyed 
during the past half-a-century as have 
the superb new Coronation models, many of 
which are designed exclusively for us. 
A full range is now being shown at our 
Corset Showrooms, and every lady should 
make a point of seeing the superb model 
969, which was recently exhibited at the 
great Fashion Reception at Claridge’s 
Hotel, recently opened by Lady Massie 
Blomfield, and was so much admired by 
the fashionable assembly. This model can 
be obtained only from us. 


Ladies are invited to write for a selection of 
these new dels on approbation, for without 
actually trying on a pair it is impossible to 
form any adequate idea of the advantages in 
cut and fit conferred by 


ROYAL WORCESTER 
KIDFITTING CORSETS 


PP 
THE CORRECT CORSET BASE 


It is a common idea in the minds of some ladies 
that to attain the slimness essential for the present 
style it is necessary to compress the figure. 
Such an idea is quite wrong. The appearance 
of slimness conferred by the Royal Worcester 
Kidfitting Corsets is somewhat deceptive, and is 
attained solely by perfection in fitting, with a 
due recognition of the fact that there is no beauty 
save in proportion. These corsets are designed 
on an elaborate system of graduation, so that all 
figures may be fitted to perfection. Their superb 
shapes are certified correct for the prevailing 
mode, and cannot bz: had in any other make, 
even at four times the price. 

Unless Ladies take great care in the selection of 
their Corset this season, they will experience keen 
disappointment in the exquisite Coronation Mode, 
for without the correct corset base it is impossible 
to reproduce this historic mode in the full depth 
of its beauty and charm. It is useless paying 
heavy fees to dress artists if you do not provide 
them with the perfect corset foundation to work 
upon. The difficulty is that ladies are at a loss 
to know which corset to select, but in purchasing 
corsets of the high reputation of the Royal 
Worcester Kidfitting Corsets, all worries as to 
the authenticity of the Corsets are banished, and 
ladies are assured that perfect corset base without 
which the realisation of the charming new mode 
is impossible. 
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Model 840. 
A charming new Model. Very low bust, 
long over hips. Price 25/- 
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Model 565. 
For average figures. Low bust, 
deep below waist. Price 10/6 
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HE DUCHESS OF NORFOLK has been doing a 
| lot of entertaining this season at Norfolk House, 
and is well maintaining the hospitable traditions of 
past days. Of recent years there has not been a great 
deal going on at. this fine old mansion, owing chiefly to 
mourning in the family; but it is the present Duchess’s 
intention to take part-in the social round every season. 
When the Duke’s first wife gave her first ball in the July 
of 1880, Norfolk House 
had not been opened to 
a great party for forty 
years. There is a noble 
suite of rooms, with fine 
ceilings and glorious pic- 
tures. The mansion was 
redecorated from top to 
bottom four or five years 
ago, when a tremendous 
amount of gilding was 
done, with the result 
that the _ previously 
rather dingy-looking, 
though grand _apart- 
ments, which seemed as 
if nobody had lived in 
them since the Duchess’s 
death in 1887, are now 
among the finest in 
London. 
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June 18th is the anni- 
versary of Waterloo, 
and on that day the 
Duke of Wellington will 
wait upon the King to 
perform the service of 
“petty  sergeantry ”’ 
whereby he_ holds his 
estate at Strathfield- 
saye. The condition of 
tenure is the annual pre- 
sentation to the Sove- 
reign of a miniature tricolour, bearing the golden 
eagle—emblematic of Napoleon—on the top of. the staff. 
Near the eagle at the top corner of the flag is the date 
1g11. The tricolour is: trimmed with gold fringe, and. 
in the centre of the white is the Imperial eagle again. 
The Duke of Marlborough holds Blenheim by a similar 
tenure—the presentation on the anniversary of the 
Battle of Blenheim of a miniature French standard, 
bearing three fleurs de lys on a field argent. This is duly 
placed over the bust in the Guardroom at Windsor of the 
great Duke of Marlborough, the tricolour finding a place 
over Chantry’s bust of the hero of Waterloo, which is 
also in the Guardroom. 


Lady Clare 


Strathfieldsaye is on the borders of Hampshire and 
Berks, and three miles from the. Roman city of Silchester. 
The estate was a wretched investment of public money, 
and the Iron Duke used to say that it would have ruined 


any man but himself. For years the rent roll was en- 
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tirely spent on improving the property, and few estates 
in the south of England had so much done for them in the 
way of general improvements as Strathfieldsaye. The 
house was built in Queen Anne’s time, but it is not 
generally known that the original intention was to pull it 
down and build a new mansion suited to the dignity of the 
victor of Waterloo. A site was selected in the park, 
and a model of the projected mansion constructed, but the 
scheme. fell through. 

Strathfieldsaye is very 
simply furnished, and 
contains a few _ pic- 
tures and statues, being 
merely a very large 
country house in a 
pleasant park. The 
quaint mansion stands. 
empty and deserted to- 
day, -for it is a most ex- 
pensive place to keep 
up. The owner is not 
wealthy for his rank, 
and the old house needs 
extensive alterations to 
bring it into a condition 
suitable. to the more 
luxurjous. requirements 
of modern days. Under 
these circumstances the 
Duke and Duchess of 
Wellington make their 
country home at 
Ewhurst Park, a much 
smaller place, near 
Basingstoke. But it is 
to be hoped that Strath- 
fieldsaye will some day 
once more renew the 
traditions of hospitality 
which cling about its 
walls. 


Lallie Charles 


Annesley 


The Duchess of Wellington who is to be—Lady Douro 
—prefers country to town, and she will be very: wealthy. 
She is devoted to sport, and particularly fond of salmon 
fishing at Glen Tanar, the beautiful place on the Dee of 
her father, Mr. George Coats, whose wife gave one of 
her splendid concerts on May 30th in Hill Street, at which 
the guests of honour were Princess Henry of Battenberg 
and the Grand Duke of Mecklenberg-Strelitz. Lady 
Douro was also at her mother’s concert. She is very 
fond of music, besides being clever and well-read, and a 
charmingly unaffected girl. 


The Chilian Ministry is now located at the spacious 
mansion in Grosvenor Square which Sir Ernest Cassel 
handed over to his daughter, the late Mrs. Wilfrid Ashley, 
when he left to occupy his palatial Brook House at the 
corner of Brook Street and Park Lane. The house is a 
large corner one with a fine suite of reception-rooms, and 
King Edward was a frequent guest there when Sir Ernest 
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Concer ning Society (continued, 


occupied it. Mr. and Mrs. Wilfrid Ashley had a pretty 
house in Bruton Street, which the latter made very 
charming and distinctive, and was rather reluctant to 
leave, though the Grosvenor Square residence was more 
suited to her requirements. The Bruton Street house has 
been lately let, but it will probably be occupied again by 
Mr. Ashley, to whom it must have many memories, for 


a great part of his short married life of ten years was 
spent there. 


The Duke and Duchess of Hamilton are going to India 
with a party of friends for the great Delhi Durbar. They 
are not much in town as a rule, but this season they 
have been going about a good deal, and last month the 
Duchess had a big ball in Grosvenor Square. The 
Duke succeeded in 1895 
a distant cousin, who 
left all he could to his 
daughter, now the Mar- 
chioness of Graham, 
only the entailed estates 
going with the title. 
Until quite lately the 
Duke has been a poor 
man for his rank, for his 
property had en- 
cumbrances; but these 
have been discharged, 
and he has now a large 
income. 











Dungavel House, 
among the Lanarkshire 
Hills, once a modest 
shooting box, but now 
a fine mansion, will, it 
is expected remain the 
principal ducal resid- 
ence. The Duke and 
Duchess of Hamilton 
both enjoy their some- 
what rare visits to 
Hamilton Palace, one 
of the biggest places in 
Scotland; but to main- 
tain it in an adequate 
state as a country seat 
would cost an _ enor- 
mous sum yearly ; 
moreover the neigh- 
bourhood is not attrac- 
tive, collieries being plentiful. The Duke was at one time 
in the Navy, but retired owing to an injury received 
whilst diving under the keel of a ship. He is a great-great- 
grandson of the fourth Duke, the nobleman of Queen 
Anne's reign who figures in Esmond, and slew ‘‘ my Lord 
Mohun "’ in Hyde Park, being afterwards, according to 
Thackeray,stabbed by Mohun’s second, Colonel Macartney. 


Photo) 


Princess Hatzfeldt is giving up Draycott, which she and 
her late husband took on lease several years ago, her 
intention being to have a smaller country place. The 
Princess has thought of renting a town house, but this 
season she is making a hotel her headquarters. A very 
handsome woman, of medium height, and rather dark 
than fair, with good figure and fine eyes, Princess 
Hatzfeldt was Miss Clara Huntingdon, daughter of an 
American railway magnate, who left her an enormous 
fortune. Since her marriage she has lived almost entirely 
in England, and has innumerable friends and acquaint- 
ances, all of whom are highly appreciative of her amia- 
bility and charm. Princess Hatzfeldt has all the gaiety 
and sparkle so characteristic of her countrywomen, and 





is, besides, a kind and generous friend, Her husband, 
who died a few months ago, was the eldest son of Prince 
Hatzfeldt-Wildenburg-Schoenstein, head of one of the 
ancient mediatised houses of Germany, which bears the 
title of Serene Highness. 


Draycott, which belongs to Lord Cowley, came, by the 
way, to his grandparents quite unexpectedly. The fifth 
Lord Mornington, head of a branch of the Duke of 
Wellington’s family, used to dine occasionally with them 
in Paris, where Lord Cowley was British Ambassador, 
and often lent their daughter, Lady Feodorowna, whose 
husband, Sir Francis Bertie, is now Ambassador to France, 
a horse for the Bois de Boulogne; but they expected 
nothing from him, therefore the legacy of a charming 

place in a park with fine old oaks, and fitted with 
everything that could be desired in a first-class 
country mansion, was a most agreeable surprise. 


A sudden death, which caused a great void, has 
been Lord Edward Spencer-Churchill’s. It was 
hardly known he was ill when the announcement 
of his death was made. The late gentleman was 
a well-known resident at Windsor, where he 
owned Queensmead, a_ picturesque red-brick 
house in _ beautiful 
gardens, and he had a 
pleasant town mansion 
at the corner of Davies 
and Grosvenor Streets 
built after his own 
designs. Lord Edward 
Spencer-Churchill was 
decidedly clever, with a 
taste for electricity, 
photography, and ec- 
clesiastical matters. He 
married a daughter of 
Lady Northwick by her 
first husband, and their 
son, Mr. G. Spencer- 
Churchill, will one day 
inherit his grand- 
mother’s great 
wealth. 


. Among the aides-de- 
| Uallie Chertes ©2™P Lord Denman 


A‘new portrait of the’ Duchess of Marlborough | is taking to Aus- 


tralia, when he 
goes as _ Governor- 
General, is Captain Sir Walter Barttelot, of the 
Coldstreams. This young bachelor is the third holder 
of a title just thirty-six years old, but his family is of 
undoubted: Norman origin. There were Barttelots in 
1100 at Stopham, in Sussex, where they are seated 
to-day, and justly they are proud of this fact; the present 
baronet’s father having in his will specially enjoined upon 
his son the duty of ‘‘ maintaining the estate of the 
family with due care and vigilance, and of leaving the 
estate in perpetuity to his heirs male.’’ This baronet, 
Captain Sir Walter Barttelot, fell at Retief’s Nek in 
the Boer War, ‘and his only brother, Major Edmund 
Barttelot, was murdered by Arabs in 1888, when serving 
under Stanley in the Emin Pasha relief expedition. 


Sir John Forrest, a former Premier of Western Aus- 
tralia, is a likely recipient of further honours during his 
visit to this country, but if he should be given a hereditary 
title it would be merely for life, as he has no children, 
unless, which, however, is not likely, there were a special 
remainder to a brother’s male issue. Sir John and Lady 
Forrest arrived early in May for the Coronation, bring- 





ing two of their numerous nieces, the Misses Muriel and 
Wilhelmina North, who, with Lady Forrest, were pre- 
sented at Court the week before last. 


Sir John Forrest has done much to further the cause 
of Empire, and had no little to do with the present 
prosperity of Western Australia, and the conferring of 
a high honour would be no more than his great services 
merit. Not only is he one of the wealthiest members of 
the Commonwealth, but he is also perhaps the most 
prominent man in the political and social life of Western 
Australia. Sir John, who will be sixty-four in August, 
married Miss Margaret Hamersley, a member of the old 
Buckinghamshire county family of Pyrton Manor, where, 
in the church close by, John Hampden was buried. After 
being wounded at Chalgrove the Patriot tried to make 
his way to Pyrton Manor, but, being stopped, died at 
Thame. 


This year Wimborne House has not been the scene of 
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ago. She expressed a hope that he was going to vote 
on the right side, whereupon he asked which that might 
be. ‘‘ The Liberal,’’ of course, was the reply, on which 
the old man turned back the lapel of his coat and, show- 
ing a Primrose badge, said, ‘‘ Twenty years ago, my 
lady, you told me to vote Conservative, and I am going 
to again; I can’t always be changing sides, like some 
people.’’ Only eleven years ago Lord Ashby St. 
Ledgers, as Mr. Ivor Guest, entered Parliament as 
Unionist Member for Plymouth, and a year or two later 
he was the Liberal Member for Cardiff. 


Another invalid, Lord Ribblesdale, is now getting 
about again, though he still walks with difficulty. He 
met, whilst staying at Badminton for hunting with the 
Duke of Beaufort’s hounds, with a fall which resulted in, 
as was thought at the time, a simple fracture, but he has 
been laid up for about four months and experienced much 
suffering. Lord Ribblesdale, who is passing the sum- 
mer at Wimbledon, is a popular personage, and the 


| 





Strathfieldsaye 


many political gatherings, nor is the fine mansion 
being lent to the Government for the reception of 
distinguished guests for the Coronation, as was imagined 
would be done. Only recently Lord and Lady Ashby 
St. 
and soon after their arrival home the former had to 
undergo an operation for appendicitis, from which he is 
just recovering. Lady Ashby St. Ledgers, who is still 
youthful and very pretty, with the delicate features and 
lovely colouring which made her mother, Lady Ebury, a 
reigning beauty a generation ago, presides with charm- 
ing grace in the Liberal interest amid the sumptuous 
surroundings of Wimborne House, which her mother-in- 
law, Lady Wimborne, made a great Conservative centre 
for her brother, Lord Randolph Churchill. 


Lady Wimborne is now as ardent a supporter of Radi- 
cal principles as she has been of those of Lord 


Salisbury, and her change of camps brought her a 
rebuke from an old farmer she was canvassing not long 





Ledgers returned from a long visit to India, , 
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sympathy of everybody went out to him on the painfully 
sudden death of his wife whilst he himself was ill. King 
Edward greatly liked Lord Ribblesdale, whom he nick- 
named ‘‘ The Ancestor,’’ because he looked, His Majesty 
said, like an old family portrait, but he was, in spite of 
a wonderful aloofness in his manner and handsome face, 
a Liberal Whip. His son and heir, too, developed rabid 
Socialistic tendencies whilst at Oxford, but he has now 
seen the error of his ways. 


Mrs. Assheton Harbord, who won Lord Llangattock’s 
Cup at the Aero Club’s balloon contest last month at 
Hurlingham, is an enthusiastic balloonist, and the 
heroine of some daring aeronautic feats. She does not 
know the meaning of fear, and is quite the most daring 
of all lady balloonists. Mrs. Assheton Harbord’s devo- 
tion to aeronautics has been so great that two or three 
years ago she was specially honoured by being invited to 
a dinner given by the Aero Club as a mark of the mem- 
bers’ appreciation of her efforts to further the new sport 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


of ballooning. The daughter of an Army surgeon who 
did good service in India and attained the highest grade 
in his profession, Mrs. Assheton Harbord was Mrs. 
Arthur Blackwood, widow of an Australian, when in 1905 
she married Lord Suffield’s younger son. 

Sir William and Lady Noreen Bass, who have been 
very little in Society lately, will be away for most of the 
summer, as they are going for a trip abroad and will not 
be back until about September. Recently Lady Noreen 
underwent an operation for appendicitis, and since she 
has been convalescing at Kingsmead, her sister, Lady 
Rowena Paterson’s, place at Windsor. Sir William 
Bass, too, has been in the doctor’s hands, having had 
to undergo a slight operation to one of his legs. 

But for the modesty of his grandfather, Mr. M. T. 
Bass, Sir William Bass would be a peer. This Mr. Bass 
was Member for Derby for thirty-five years, and more 
than once refused a peerage. This distinction was 
eventually conferred on his elder son, the late Lord 
Burton, but had Mr. M. T. Bass himself accepted the 
proffered honour it would to-day have been held by his 
grandson, instead of by his granddaughter, Baroness 
Burton. Mr. M. T. Bass was the spirit of hospitality. 
Every day he had a dinner prepared for friends at his 
house in Eaton Square, and in the afternoon he would 
tell the friends he particularly liked in the Commons that 
he expected them to dinner. They could turn up in 
evening dress or otherwise, as they liked. 

An interesting engagement is Miss Margaret Glyn’s 
to Commander Herbert Meade, of the Navy, third son of 
the late Lord Clanwilliam—a gallant admiral of the old 
school who affected the very tight short jacket which 
fifty years ago was the sign of the true British sailor—j 
and brother of the present peer. The bride-elect is the 
elder of the two pretty and charming daughters. of the 
Bishop of Peterborough and Lady Mary Glyn. The 
latter, like all the daughters of the ducal house of Argyll, 
is clever as well as most agreeable, and her girls seem 
to have inherited a fair share of her many fine qualities, 
and also the amiability of their engaging father, whose 
pleasant manners, keen blue eyes, well-set-up figure, and 
exceptional conversational powers make him a most 
attractive and popular personality. Miss Glyn, who goes 
into Society a good deal, is to be married next month. 


Other engagements are those of the Misses Grace and 
Gladys Mostyn, the two elder of Lord Vaux of Harrow- 
den’s three daughters, to Mr. W. G. Gilbey and Mr. G. 
Bellasis-Charlton respectively. Mr. Bellasis-Charlton is 
one of the old Northumbrian family of Hesllyside, where, 
in mosstrooping days, the Charlton spur used to be 
uncovered at table in the great hall when the larder was 
empty, as a hint that it was time to ride forth and 
replenish it; whilst Mr. Gilbey is the son of Mr. Gilbey, 
of The Lea, Denham, Bucks. The Misses Mostyn are 
coheiresses to their father’s barony, which, like Lord 
Clinton’s, is one that goes in the female line. Another 
interesting engagement is Mr. Geoffrey Parsons’, Lord 
Partington’s brother, to Miss Margaret Gladstone, eldest 
daughter of Mr. E. J. Gladstone, of Bowden Park, 
Chippenham, who, unlike his kinsman, the late distin- 
guished statesman, is a Conservative. 


The Duchess of Marlborough has been very | busy 
socially this season, and Sunderland House; the big stone 
building in Curzon Street, just opposite Crewe House, 
which makes Lord Crewe’s plain Georgian mansion look 
rather dowdy, has been the scene of a round-of entertain- 
ments, including many dinner parties for dances after- 
wards. The young Duchess is one of the most interest- 
ing figures in Society, for not énly has she great wealth, 
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but also wit, grace and charm. She is intellectual, and 
though she entertains a good deal, has more absorbing 
interests than Society. The Duchess reads much, writes 
well, and speaks admirably on the platform. 


Her Grace of Marlborough has many philanthropic 
ambitions, which she never ceases to encourage, and 
often Sunderland House is used for an entertainment on 
behalf of some charity or for a sale of work in connection 
with some organisation in which the Duchess is interested. 
Recently she has taken much interest in the prison ques- 
tion and prisoners, and she further looks keenly into the 
aims and requirements of her own sex. Few people, 
indeed, who do not know the Duchess of Marlborough 
intimately have any idea of the charitable work in which 
she is engaged. In the East. Ham district some years 
ago, when so many were out of employment, her practical 
and ready sympathy proved a godsend to many families on 
the verge of starvation. 





Lady Clare Annesley is the elder daughter of Priscilla 
Lady Annesley, and one of the many charming girls who 
made their formal début at Court last month. She and 
her younger sister, Lady Constance, have inherited the 
good looks of their mother, who is always regarded as a 
type of Irish beauty, and she is perhaps the handsomest 
of the peeresses, possessing the fine, full colouring and 
splendid eyes characteristic of her race. Lady Clare 
Annesley has a really beautiful voice, which her mother 
has had carefully trained abroad. She is clever and has 
been highly educated. Lady Clare is eighteen on the last 
day of this month. 





—_— 


It is pleasant to hear the name of Sir Richard Sutton 
being again mentioned. The late Sir Richard, of yachting 
fame, died some twenty years ago, and his son is now a 
subaltern in the 1st Life Guards, and was the winner of 
the second prize for chargers at the Horse Show. Sir 
Richard Sutton has the distinction of being born a 
baronet—two months after his father’s death. He will 
be extremely wealthy, being an important ground land- 
lord in the West End. The income from his London 
property, which comprises part of Sackville Street and 
Clarges Street, is already very large, but as leases are 
rapidly falling in it must in the course of a few years be 
greatly augmented. 








An interesting personality present at the great ceremony 
in Westminster Abbey on June 22nd will be General Sir 
George Higginson, a veteran of eighty-five. Not only is 
this fine old soldier one of the most distinguished in the 
Service, but when a child he was patted on the head by 
George IV., an incident he remembers well, and he is the 
original of the mounted officer in ‘‘ The Roll Call,’’ the 
famous picture by Lady Butler. After being at Eton, while 
still in his teens, Sir George joined the Grenadiers and 
served through the whole of the Crimean campaign. He 
commanded the Brigade of Guards in the ’eighties, and 
was Lieutenant Governor of the Tower for five years. 


Notwithstanding his age, Sir George Higginson is 
never happier than when taking part in military or semi- 
military gatherings. A splendid character, he has all the 
manly straightforwardness of the fine soldier and the 
chivalry of the most refined gentleness, and is most popu- 
lar with a wide circle of friends. Sir George Higginson 
married a daughter of the first Lord Castletown and he 
and his wife celebrated their golden wedding three years 
ago. He enters upon his eighty-sixth year the day before 
Coronation day, but is yet hale and hearty and might be 
no more than seventy judging by his activity and general 
alertness. 












Art assists Nature 


MONGST the most pleasing items at the Coli- 
Az during the past few weeks has been that of 

the Parisian actress, Lina Muratti, whose turn, 
“* Les Metamorphoses,’’ has been enthusiastically received 
by both Press and public. 

The novelty of the turn accounted for this to a con- 
siderable extent, and was added to by the attractive 
personality of the performer. 

Possessed of a perfect form, which is seen through the 
transparent gauze in which the artiste makes her final 
appearance, Mdlle Muratti arouses both admiration and 
envy. 

Without a trace of vulgarity, she appears before the 





MURATTI 

audience in a costume light and airy as the spring season 
of which it is typical, and the perfect form disclosed must 
have aroused many a pang in the breasts of her less 
fortunate sisters. 

The performance has been unanimously described as 
artistic, and it is here that Art can be said to assist 
Nature, since Mdlle Muratti has been generous enough to 
say that the secret of her present figure is due to her 
corsetiére, and it is therefore interesting to note that she 
is thereby referring to the London Corset Co., of 28 New 
Bond Street. 

That Mdlle Muratti is not the only French artiste who 
recognises the merit.of these wonderful models is proved 
by the fact of the series of portraits and testimonials of 
famous Parisian actresses now being published by the 
London Corset Co., and these testimonials must carry 
considerable weight. 

These eulogies are not, however, confined to French 
artistes, since, if our memory serves us rightly, the Lon- 
don Corset Co. was one of the first amongst corsetiéres 
to publish testimonials from leading English actresses. 

The illustration on our back’ page is one of the latest 
and most successful models. 

This, however, is only one type out’ of hundreds, the 
prices ranging from tos. 11d. to £6 6s., including sus- 
penders. 

j. S. 


Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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The following statement 


appeared in 


“TRUTH” 


and has an important 
bearing on the subject of 
purity of food supplies 


‘Undoubtedly if all articles of food were as care- 
fully manufactured and as exactly what they represented 
themselves to be as those which I have passed under 
review, the world would be much healthier, wealthier, 
and wiser. The day may come when all foods are pre- 
pared under conditions as hygienically perfect as those 
which are so scrupulously maintained in the St. Ivel 
factories and warehouses. That day is not yet. Still, 
year by year Science is becoming more and more the 
handmaid of diet, telling us what food we should eat, 
and telling the manufacturer how that food should be 
prepared. Unfortunately, it is not every manufacturer 
who listens to the bidding of Science, and does his best 
to fulfil her mandates. 


‘‘ Fortunately the manufacturer who does so usually 
meets with the reward he seeks. Excellence of produce 
is the usual result of obedience to the scientific behest, 
and excellence of produce, as in the case of the St. 
Ivel preparations, creates demand. It is a lesson which 
sooner or later all manufacturers of articles of food will 
need to learn for themselves, and if they neglect it and 
find themselves distanced in the race for popular appre- 
ciation by those wiser than themselves, they will only 
have themselves to blame. The success which has 
attended the scientific methods of the manufacturers of 
the St. Ivel preparations is quite sufficient to show 
which way the wind of public estimation is blowing. 
The public wants its food pure, and it wants its food 
good, and when it realises that any particular food is 
both pure and good it will insist upon having it.’ 


Vel 


4 
GHEESE 
LACTIC: 


Ivelcon, St. Ivel Potted Meats, 
St. Ivel Pies 


Visitors to the Festival of Empire should visit the St. Ivel 
Kiosk (opposite the Main Bandstand), where St. lvel Cheese 
and Ivelcon can be tasted free of charge. 
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PUZZLE-ADS 


Unique Advertisement Competition 
NO ENTRY FEE 


THE COMPETITION 


We have taken twelve small pieces haphazard from the Advertisement pages in this number. These Puzzle 
pieces are illustrated on this page, and all our readers require to do is to discover from which advertisements the pieces 
have been taken and write the mame of the Advertiser on the line provided under each piece for that purpose. 
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Name of Competitor 


Address 


THE CONDITIONS 
1. There will be no Entry Fee. 


Each set of solutions must be accompanied by a receipted account showing that the competitor has purchased goods from one of the- 
advertisers in thie issue between 15th June and Sth July—the commencing and closing dates of this competition. The article or articles. 
purchased may be of any value, and they do not require to be the specific goods advertised, but they must be purchased within the specified 
period from an advertiser in this issue. 

Solutions must be filled in on the lines provided under the Puzzle pieces for the purpose. 
line. Competitors desirous of sending in alternative solutions may d 
account from an Advertiser must accompany each set. 


Only one solution may be written on any one 
lo so, but a printed page must be used for each set, and a receipted. 
The Competitor's name and address must be filled in in the space provided for that purpose. 


The decision of the Advertisement Manager must be accepted as final, and in the event of a tie the prizes will be awarded to those whose- 
solutions are first opened. 


6. Solutions must be posted by the closing date of the Competition to 


PUZZLE-ADS, 


clo “The Playgoer & Society Illustrated,” 
THE PRIZES 


Regent Street, London, S.W. 
The THREE successful Competitors will each receive FREE Tickets for 
TWO Orchestral Stalls at any Theatre in the United Kingdom, to 
be designated by the winner (but not to exceed in value £1 1s.). 
Results will be published in our next number, dated 15th July. The Competition will be continued each: 
month until further notice. 
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Coats FoR Hor WEATHER. 


NE of the problems of the hour is to find a coat 
C) ic enough to suit the hot weather. The 

dainty little holland or tussore jackets trimmed 
with lace or embroidery of a few seasons since are now 
as unattainable as though they had never existed. If 
one asks for them in a fashionable shop the young 
lady in black satin looks almost disgusted. ‘‘ Oh! I 
have not seen one of those 
for many years.’” Asked if 
she could have one made 
for a customer, she replies, 
with a shade of contempt 
in her voice: “‘ If Madam 
wishes to look very old- 
fashioned she could have 
something of the kind, but 
here we have every variety 
of smart coats suitable for 


the season.’”’ None of 
these look in the least 
cool. There are long black 


satins which show marks 

--of crush directly the wearer 
sits down. There are black 
silks as well. But both 
these materials have a fatal 
gift of attracting the sun- 
shine, especially when they 
are black. Long tussore 
coats are offered to the now 
almost despairing cus- 
tomer, but the great fault 
of these is that they show 
marks almost immediately 
after having been sat upon. 
Rucks and creases of the 
kind are fatal to neatness 
of appearance, to say no- 
thing of smartness. 


However, there is Balm 
in Gilead. The coats made 
of black marquisette, 1. 
chiffon, ninon, or lace are 
cool, and can be manipulated with ease to. get them out 
of the way when the wearer is sitting down, Many of 
these are very handsomely trimmed with embroidery or 
cord braiding. They are slipped on in a moment and 
as easily doffed. Though they do not fit tightly, they 
have not the unpleasing effect of making the figure look 
thick. Some are trimmed with fringe, others are merely 
stitched round the hem and have half sleeves of the 
kimono order. Some of the ultra smart of these are 


gathered into a tight band of embroidery above the hem. 
It prevents their being caught by the wind and fluttering, 





By MRS. HUMPHRY 
(‘‘ Madge ”’) 





New Millinery Designs 


as in the case of the now forgotten ‘‘ tempestuous petti-. 
coat.”’ A very useful out-door garment is the short 
black silk coat, collarless, long-sleeved, semi-fitting at 
the back. It can be put on in a moment for morning 
shopping or a visit to picture gallery or concert in the 
afternoon. Some of us still cling’ to the blouse and skirt 
order of raiment, and one of these little coats has the 
advantage of concealing any discrepancy between blouse- 
and skirt at the back of the 
waist. The all-in-one gown 
is at least free from this 
disadvantage, and is, of 
course, in the very van of 
the fashion. 


SMART FROCKs. 
On the whole, dress is 
extremely pretty and _ be- 


coming so long as ex- 
travagance is avoided. The- 
hobble, in its way, has. 
brought us good. It has 


led us to restrict the ampli- 
tude of our skirts, to avoid! 
all unnecessary width and 
weight. Naturally enough, 
it suits better the slim and 
youthful than the mature 
and expansive. In evening 
dress the charm of the 
straight lines is particularly 
noticeable. Some of our 
great ladies have adopted’ 
the harem for evening 
wear. Lady Crewe looked’ 
charming at a recent ball’ 
in emerald green, with grey 
chaussures. Perhaps it is 
those who possess small’ 
and prettily-shaped feet who. 
are inclined towards the. 
harem, but all, evening 
dresses are now worn short: 
except by the very 
matronly. The gowns worn: 
at Court were almost all short, though, naturally, no. 
extremes in any way were adopted for such functions. It 
is a mistake to imagine that Queen Mary has promul-. 
gated any special edicts regarding the dress to be worn: 
by her Ladies-in-Waiting at Buckingham Palace. The- 
rules existing now are exactly the same as those that 
prevailed during the days of Queen Victoria and Queen: 
Alexandra. It is unfair to attribute to her present 
Majesty anything that savours of autocracy or narrow-- 
mindedness. Queen Mary has simply adhered to the- 
established rule, and though she does not care to dress. 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


in the very height of fashion herself, she is entirely broad- 
minded with respect to the garments worn by others. 
That the Lord Chamberlain has orders to exclude from 
the Palace any visitor wearing the hobble skirt or the 
harem garment is merely a continuance of old custom. 





SUMMER 
Gowns. 
The 
ous 
that 


glori- 
weather 
favoured 
through- 
May led 
our modistes 
to originate 
some - very 
charming 
gowns for 
outdoor sum- 
mer wear. 
Some of what 
we used to 
call ‘* wash- 
ing gowns”’ 
are trans- 
formed in a 
wonderful 
manner _ this 
season. — For 


ton voiles by 
the thousand 
are trimmed 
with a multi- 
tude of beads 
and lined with 
silk. In what 
condition such 
a garment as 
this _would 
emerge: from 
the hands of 
the ordinary 
washerwoman 
one shudders 
to think, but 
then the 
cleaner’s art 
has improved 
mar vellously 
during the 
last decade or 
so. One of 
these cotton 
voiles is in a 
very pale sul- 
phur colour, 
and is embroidered with beads in crocus colourings, 
mauve, deep purple, lavender and pale gold. The design 
is light and straggling, and forms a deep band round ‘the 
edge of the tunic, the skirt beneath being plain. These 
charming little frocks are to be had in white and all 
colours. An especially pretty one is in the tone called 
‘‘ Paris,’’ a deep cream colour, worked with beads in 
Nattier blue and dull lizard green. Similar trimming 
surrounds the top of the bodice, which follows the line of 
a décolleté, but is filled up to the neck with embroidered 
net over silk the colour of the gown. The sleeves have 
a little deep trimming and fall almost to the elbow, 
supplementing long sleeves matching the yoke. 








Ill. 


Cloth Gown 





FASHIONABLE Faprics. 
White marquisette is the material of the season for 


instance; cot- . 
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summer outdoor wear, whether plain and embroidered 
with beads and silks, or printed in colour. The loveliest 
possible flower designs in natural tints appear on some 
of the gowns made of this material. It has no longer the 
wiry quality to which modistes objected on its first ap- 
pearance, but is as supple and as soft as voile itself. 
Silk voile, fine silk cashmere, foulard, and Japanese silk 
are other favourite materials. English silks enjoy a 
popularity of their own. . At one of last week’s weddings 
a charming costume was seen in striped black and grey 
English silk, made with a curious and effective simplicity. 
It looked as though it had been merely draped upon the 
wearer, lightly caught in round the short waist, and then 
allowed to fall in natural folds to the feet, where it was 
caught in again with a band of black satin. Black satin 
outlined the encolure and sleeves, and a very narrow black 
satin band 

hid where 
the _ fulness 

was sewn into 
gathers at the 
waist. It 
would have 
been a good 
advertisement 

for English 
silks if only 

a: label an-*~ 
nouncing its 
nationality 
had been 
attached to it. . 





IN THE PARK. 


It recalls 
those days 
before the 
horrid South 
African War 
to sit in the 


Park on these 
lovely June 
mornings and 
see the ani- 
mated crowd 
pass blithely 
up and down, 
It is notice- 
able that the 
riders in the 
Row have 
dropped that 
negligent 
fashion they 
affected in the 
early days of 
the late King’s 
reign. Men’s 
attire is more 
point - device, 
and women 
and girls, in- 
stead of the 
flopping, 
loose riding 
jacket, which 
must have 
hidden many a charming figure, are now wearing tight- 
fitting, long-waisted jackets, with skirts that reach to 
the knees—a wonderful change for the better. Are we 
getting back to the old days when the Amazons in the 
Park made as careful a toilet as they would have done 
for any garden party or ‘‘ at home’’? One wonders if 





IV. Garden Party Gown 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


things are leading round this way. Certainly the ineff- 
able neatness that was once characteristic of a woman 
rider’s costume has come into its own again for the 
present season. Not only the tight jacket, but the white 
collar and tie have reappeared, and the hat is now seen 
in less variety of type than for some seasons past. 
The sunshade inclines to violence of tint. At the last 
meet of the Coaching Club two ladies in a motor landau 
carried, one a crimson sunshade, the other a purple. 
Immediately behind them was another lady carrying a 
purple sunshade striped with crimson. These Coronation 
colours, when used with such a lack of reticence, are 
disastrous—nay devastating—to the eye that is trained to 
an artistic. sense. 
Wherever one turned 
in the Park that day 
there was some mons- 
trous tint of royal 
blue or the wrong 
crimson. The real 
royal crimson is a 
lovely colour, exactly 
the shade of an almost 
ripe Orleans plum; 
but there are thousands 
of patriotic subjects of 
His Majesty who have 
no colour sense what- 
ever. Crimson to them 
is crimson, no matter 
what subtle difference 
of tints there may be 
grouped together under 
that name. What will 





become of all _ these 
emblems of love of 
country when the 


I. Coiffure Design. 


Coronation is over? 
1 asked a smart modiste one day what became of the 
fashionable clothes that failed to sell in London. ‘‘ Oh, 
the Colonies!’’ she said in an easy way. Poor 
Colonies ! 


SOME SMART GOWNS. 


One of the smartest gowns made for the Horse Show is 
in black and white striped silk muslin over rose-coloured 
satin. The over-dress reaches below the knees and is 
gathered into a band of black lace insertion lined with 
rose colour. This is repeated round the top of the 
bodice and again round the short sleeves. The under- 
dress of rose satin is veiled with Chantilly where it ap- 
pears above the bodice and in under sleeves that reach to 
the wrists. There is an immense rage for black and 
white stripes just now. It began with millinery, and it is 
now to be seen in scores of pretty gowns. 


Hats OF THE MOMENT. 


There is no lack of choice in the shape of the hats 
worn. One may look smart in an Irish caubeen trans- 
lated into finest chip, bound round with coloured em- 
broidery and decorated with a feather in exactly the size 
and shape’of a fox's brush. At the same time one may 
look equally smart in a toque resting upon the top of 
the dainty little curls that wave from ear to ear, or in 
the very largest of the picture shapes, It does not appear 
to be chic this season to overtrim the large hats, but. what 
there is of ornament has to be of the very best: some- 
times a band of bead embroidery, sometimes: Oriental in 
silks and chenille, and sometimes a piece of ‘exquisite lace 
lined with black or white or colour in order to give its 
fine meshes some degree of support. Flowers for hats 


are either enormous or else very tiny: Forget-me-nots, 
pimpernel, and ladies’ smocks, with a few equally minute 
green leaves, London pride, erica in its smallest develop- 
ment, and the little gypsophilum—whose name seems so 
out of all proportion to its size—are all imitated by artifi- 
cial florists for the trimming of hats. The next one that 
comes along may have a rose measuring six inches across, 
or a peony, generally white or palest pink, of equally 
magnified dimensions. A very favourite trimming for 
the hats of the season is a garland of green leaves placed 
round the crown or resting on the brim. Flowers still 
sprout as though growing from the crown, and some- 
times give rather a crazy aspect to the wearer. The large 
turbans are in soft materials, such as chiffon or faintly 
striped gauze, and are coming in again this year not only 
for outdoor but for evening wear. For a garden party 
toilette a turban in the striped gauze serves, but is in 
heliotrope, old gold, turquoise, and bright pale green. 
The folds are carried round to a point above the left 
temple, where all are caught together with a beautiful 
round plaque, in which the colours are repeated in pre- 
cious stones. In fact, it seems as though the turban is 
made to the scheme of the jewels. 


Our Illustrations 
SMART. COIFFURES. 


No. I shows a dainty coiffure arranged in curls; No. 2, 
a waved band of hair wound closely round the head, a 
loop of hair escaping on the forehead. It will be observed 
that both coiffures are very small, and that the ear-rings 
worn are quite long. 


1.—SmartT Harts. 


A bright blue straw, with blue and white striped ribbon 
threaded through the brim at the side and catching it up; 
large bow at the very top. (b) White muslin hat for 
country wear. Crown of white muslin roses. Muslin 
strings. 


I1.—Race Coats. 

(a) Black ninon with 
black velvet roses and 
foliage appliqué. The 
coat fastens’ with 
loops of black chenille. 
(b) Cream coloured 
ninon, trimmed with 
coarse cream lace, the 
points and fastening 
outlined with gold 
trimming and fastened 
with gold ornaments. 


I11.—Cloth 
apricot colour. The 
neck and sleeves are 
edged with black and 
white striped silk. 


gown, 





IV.—Garden party ; : 
gown in broderie Ang- Il, Coiffure Design 
laise, gathered into 


cords at the waist, finished with collar and yoke of 


tucked net. 
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Miss MADGE TITHERADGE writes : 





GLOBE THEATRE 
I think the Pomeroy toilet preparations 
are excellent, and I can strongly recom- 
mend them. They are so delicately 
scented and soothing to the skin. _ - 
—— truly, 


[Wad Fe “bie3 J. 














the Quality and the Purity of every Pomeroy Preparation. 


Pomeroy 


TOILET PREPARATIONS 


are the most highly scientific preparations of their kind. They are 
made under the close supervision of a fully qualified pharmacist, and 
every antiseptic and hygienic precaution possible is taken. Being 
made upon the premises, Mrs. Pomeroy, Lid., can guarantee both 


POMEROY SKIN FOOD | POMEROY LIQUID POWDER 


1/6, 3/6 & S/- a jar. Made in 5 shades, 2/-, 3/6 & 6/6 
POMEROY FACE POWDER | ASTRINGENT TONIC LOTION 
Rose, Rachel, White, 1/6 & 2/6 a box. 4/6 & 8/6 a bottle. 


All these gargs can be obtained fiom Chemists, Stores, 
ete., or will be supplied fost free on receipt of price by 


Mrs. POMEROY, Ltd., 29k Old Bond St., London, W. 


Electrolysis and Face Treatments by expert operators. 
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OSTRICH PLUMES 


BOAS & COLLARETTES 





We are the originators of direct supply from the bird to the public, and are 
the largest firm in the world dealing exclusively in Ostrich Feather goods 





12/6. 


SPECIAL LINES IN OSTRICH 
FEAT 


HERS (any colour) fi) Oririen 





The * Speciality,” 18 ins. 6/6 ¢& 
The “ . Marlborough,” 20 ,. 12/6 ly — ype amy 
The “ Roxburgh,” 21 ,, 2t/- senton approval 
on receipt of re- 
For : ai mittance for 12/6 





whe cannot nm at our show- : : : 

rooms, a_ selection will be Special Lines in 
SEN! ON. APPROVAL OSTRICH 
carriage paid, on receipt of BOAS 
Remittance to cover, or (any colour) 

ondon reference. Money 5 

promptly returned if not | The‘ REGENT" No. 2, 60 ins, long 

approved z ie No. 4, 72'ins long 

No. 5, 76ins. long 

No. 6, 80 ins. long 

Ostrich Feather Coilarettes, any 

colour, with silk tassels from 











Visit’ our spacious and handsome 
Showrooms, or send for ew 
Season's /|lustrated Catalogue Free. 


Repairs a speciality. end for Money promptly returned if goods 


Price List sent not approved 





NOTE CAREFULL Y—Oar only London Addresses — 


The African Ostrich Farm Co. Ltd. (Dept. G.) 


Showroom: ; 109 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. (first floor, over Hy. Heath, Ltd.) 
Also a Branch Shop at 159 Oxford St., London, W. Noconnection with any other firm. 





-w «18 in. long, in black, white or any 
colour. This beautiful ( strich 
Plume sent on approval, post free, 
on receipt of remittance for 3/- 


WORTH /f WK THE REGENT No. 3 
YW OSTRICH BOA (St ft. long) 





10/6 “your door on ton 
21/- payment. It comes 
a) in three colours—blue, red, or green. ~ : 
“ FILL UP THIS COUPON 
- 10/6 HACKNEY To HACKNEY FURNISHING ag LtD., 
FURNISHING | 1034 1000 Oxtord st.,W., or Mare St., Hackney, N. 
Gentlemen,— Please send m pn a “Oxford” 
co., LTD. divan saddlebag and velvet cbaire at 4/6. Lerclose 
Weat Bnd Address reti"tbe aie fo paid.” Chait te be delivered free. 
105 & 1052 OXFORD ST,,W Home 
Head 6 eeeeeeneee ad oe 
MARE STREET AGMPORE oo cecccrcsceccsescesceseees PTTTTT Titty oe 
HACKNEY Rye Seep CMe I Der Se eeceeeee 





When you ect home weary 


from the hall or theatre 


grateful would you be if you could just drop into the 
c of this luxurious easy chair. It is genuine 
mre Fc and velvet fuss a tapestry), and for 


value is one of the most remarkable bargains we ever 


offer. We call it the 


“OXFORD” @& 
Divan Chair 


and the cial bargain 
price is 4 (6. But note . 
particularly that oA 
you can pay cash or 


Send only 


b yan 
4/-_J mi ns 


Aus 
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and the balance n> 
monthly er 
Carriage paid 
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Results of Second 
PUZZLE-ADS 


Competition 








The following are the 
three Prize-winners: 
Miss DOROTHY TODD, 


8 Pennard Mansions, 


London, W. 


Mr. GEORGE L. WALLIS, 
Bradenham, 
St. Ann’s Road, 
Caversham, 


Reading 


Mr. R. W. BARNETT, 
Culver House, 
Winchester 


“THE PLAYGOER” 


(Weekly) 
Read it once, 








Read it always 











SAMUELS 


(3 Depdts) 


STRAND, W.C. 


HIGH-CLASS STATIONERY & PRINTING 


POSTCARDS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


of all Theatrical Celebrities ; Authors ; Musicians ; roma my ; 
English "es ime Royalt Gallery Pictures, ete: 
includin ods,” « Si 


ir Walter wy fs The 
lue reed.” Military Caricatures a lity. 
The Largest Selection in London. New cards every day. 


ALL ONE PRICE (Real Photographs) 
l/s per packet of 6. (Post Frec.) 


150 STRAND 
POSTCARD DEPOTS 








84 STRAND 
197a REGENT ST. 


Join our * Approval Cl Club.” New cards sent on approval 
as published, post free. Send Name and Address, 


LOWTHER ARCADE 
371 STRAND 


A large and up-to-date selection of toys and fancy goods 

for presents at all prices. ‘‘ TEDDY BEaRS"’ a SPECIALITY 

(brown or white), from 6d. to £5 each. Also Aeroplanes 
(guaranteed to fly) from 3/6 to £2 2s. 
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Of Interest to Visitors 


Mme Kyrle, of 15, South Molton Street, W., has been 
rightfully described by her numerous clients as an artist in 
dressmaking and millinery, and ladies who take an oppor- 
tunity of visiting her showrooms readily agree. Although 
only the latest designs are to be found at her establish- 
ment, Mme Kyrle’s prices are very moderate, and ladies 
never place orders with her that are not carried out to 
their entire satisfaction. Mme Kyrle is showing some 
exceptionally becoming confections in millinery and 
costumes, and all those with a desire for the fashionable 
should make a point of visiting her salon. 


Close to the well-known and fashionable church, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, are Messrs. Scott, Son & 
Claxton, of 31, George Street, the well-known tailors. 
They make a speciality of dress suits in the most up-to-date 
styles ; they are also noted for Court dress, for which they 
have an exceptional clientéle. For summer fashions they 
are showing a very fine selection of the finest cloths, and, 
giving personal attention, they can guarantee satisfaction. 


‘* Personal supervision and experience,’’ said Mr. A. 


Phillips (late cutter and fitter to Redfern’s), of 52a, Hans 
Crescent, W., when he was asked how he had built up 
such a fine business. Every suit, every tailor-made cos- 
tume, or lady’s riding habit, that leaves Mr. Phillips’s 
establishment has been fitted, cut, and the making super- 
vised by him. His clients place absolute confidence in 
him, and many are content to leave the matters of style and 
pattern entirely to his discretion. The practised eye can 
tell almost at once exactly what will suit each customer, 
and the expression of entire satisfaction that invariably 
follows is eloquent testimony to Mr. Phillips’s judgment. 


‘* There’s nothing like the real thing,’’ said the lady 
who had never seen the pearls made by Delys, of 13, New 
Bond Street. When she saw them she changed her mind, 
because she could not tell the difference. Even experts 
couldn’t. Ordinary imitation pearls lose their lustre after 
a time, but the perfect specimens to be seen at Delys’s do 
not. That is why it is so puzzling to detect the difference. 
And there is some exquisitely designed jewellery to be 
seen there too. 


Mme Renée le Roy, of 71, Park Street, Hyde Park, 
W., may be described as the connecting link in fashionable 
millinery between Paris and London. The well-dressed 
Society woman of London does not indulge in quite such 
a wildly extravagant design as her sister in the Gay City. 
Mme le Roy has created for herself quite a reputation 
for her adaptations of the latest Parisian fashions to suit 
the taste of London. Her experience in Paris has taught 
her that, to keep customers, she must know what style and 
colour and model of hat will best suit them, and, by inter- 
esting herself in the appearance of her clients over here in 
a similar manner, she has created for herself a large 
clientéle. 


A sparkling mineral water, of really good quality, is in 
demand. ‘‘ Cambrunnen ’”’ is not a medicinal water, but a 
pure natural one, bottled at the springs in the ‘‘ Taunus,”’ 
near Homburg. It is sold by the Dry Wine Co., 104, 
Great Portland Street, or can be had at all the best clubs 
and restaurants by asking for it. Its antacid properties 
counteract the acidity, so it can be taken with wine or 
spirits. 














SOFT, DELICATE SKIN 


A beautiful complexion and face, neck, 
and arms of matchless whiteness are 
ensured to those ladies who use 


ROWLAND’S 
KALYDOR 


Most curative, healing, and refreshing. 
It preserves the skin from all trying 
changes of weather, removes freckles, 
tan, redness and roughness; soothes and 
heals irritation, cutaneous eruptions 
more effectually than any other prepara- 
tion, Warranted harmless. Bottles 2/5 
and 4/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, 
and A. ROWLAND & SONS, 
67 Hatton Garden, London. 





FIGURE REDUCING 





And SUPPORTING CORSET will 
REALLY REDUCE YOUR FIGURE 3-5 INCHES 
ASK YOUR OUTFITTER TO SHOW IT TO YOU. 
Descriptive Booklet and name of nearest Retailer from 


S. R. & CO., Ltd., Dept. S, 12 London Wall, London, E.C. 








Theatrical and Modern . 
Boot & Shoe Makers and Hosiers 





The “DANDY ” Shoe as worn by 
THE LEADING ACTRESSES. 
MISS WINIFRED EMERY says :—“* Shoes 
fit perfectly."’ 


Fuery grade of Boots and Shoes for Ladies’ 
Outdoor wear at Moderate Prices. 


The Queen, the Lady’s Newspaper, says :— 
“They are first-rate Bootmakers and bestow 
great personal attention."’ 





The Shoe and Leather Record says: “Artistic footwear, reflecting the 
highest credit on British craftsmanship.”’ 


H. & M. RAYN 


Illustrated Price List post free. 





49 CHARING CROSS RD., W.C. 


(A few doors north of the Hippodrome.) 
Every requisite for the Stage. 








L.& H. NATHAN 


Have provided the Costumes 
and Uniforms for 


“POMANDER WALK” 
“THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER” 


and other important pending productions. 





17 COVENTRY ST., PICCADILLY, W. 
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Delicious COFFEE 


WHITE i 
. BLUE WHISKY 


3 Guaranteed 12 Year Old 
For Breakfast and after Dinner 


In making, use less quantity, 


it being so much stronger than 


ordinary COFFEE. 


PEATMOOR 


Pure Highland 





Wholesale: Hansons, London, 


























| REGO. TRADE MARK Ne. 304004. | 


Stocking 


The only “GRIP” that **GRIPS” 
SECURELY, without injury to the Hose, 
and KEEPS the CORSET well DOWN 





on the HIPS 
All these have Single Double 
Width. d Ends, 


clip tops. Ends. 
14 in. Plain Cotton Elastic No. 401 1/-... No. 601 1/- ) 
lt in. Plain Silk » No.279 1/6... No. 382 2/-| per 
14 in. Frilled Art Silk ,, No.607 I/-... No. 606 1/6 pair 
1¢ in. Frilled Best Silk,, No. 68 1/6...No. 40 2/6 

BY POST, Id. PER PAIR EXTRA, 


No. 607 If unable to obtain from your Draper, write to— No. 606 











I/- per pair phe MANUFACTORY,Hackney Rd.Works, London, N.E, —_'/8 Per pair 
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Telegrams : 
“ HATTERIE, LONDON.” 





Our Illustrated Catalogue 
will be forwarded upon application. 





BRANCHES : 


47 CORNHILL - - - Bank'6059. 

60 MOORGATE STREET London Wall 4439. 
62 PICCADILLY, and 

1 ALBEMARLE STREET Gerrard 946. 


105:107:109- OXFORD ST 


Established in the Reign of King George the Feurtb. 





Telephone : 
GERRARD 21, 2 LINES. 





Hat Makers 
To His Majesty the King 

















READY IMMEDIATELY 
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World-famous House of 
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A NOVE,  : Julius Kayser & Co. 

By of New York & London 
LOUIS N. PARKER sal tn Boosters ty. sh te Practeut Bean 
Illustrated by J. SCOTT WILLIAMS One pair either of Short or Long Gloves 
ADMIRERS OF MR. PARKER'S CHARMING Tate. 
PLAY HAVE HERE AN OPPORTUNITY OF ois, ‘deplete hia, eae 


READING TH& NOVEL FROM WHICH IT more than the commonplace 
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THE TIPS OUTWEAR THE GLOVES. 
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The word 
“Kayser” 
is the guaran- 
tee of supreme 
quality and 
satisfaction. 














Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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